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A NEW PHILOSOPHY FOR 


A labor movement comes into being 
like a spoken language. As a result, 
it is not always logically composed. In- 


_ deed, almost any student of labor could 


blueprint a labor movement more sys- 
tematically constructed than the present 
one, in exactly the same way that almost 
any philologist could devise a language 
more logical in its spelling, grammar, 
and vocabulary than any existing lan- 
guage. But to design a new labor 
philosophy without regard to historic 
synthetic 
speech without regard to the going 
lingo — is to create something that is 
dead before it is born. 

The American trade unions are an 
old movement in a young country. They 
are pluralistic in form. They are prag- 
matic in attitude. These are the foun- 
dation stones.on which any new philoso- 
phy must rest. 


- Pluralism and Pragmatism 

1 All of the older unions, the local 
came first. Thousands of them, like the 
thirteen original colonies, thought of 
themselves.as.sovereign entities in volun- 
tary afhliation with their national unions. 
Many locals still prize this autonomy 
with ferocious pride. Above all, they do 
not want to be told how to think about 
matters of general public and ideologic 
concern. 

In the last thirty years, the sovereign- 
ty of the local union has been curbed by 
the national unions. In part, this is a 
result of the very rapid growth of the 
national unions with the central offices 
providing funds and organizers for the 
new locals. These new locals, created 
by the national office, tend to de-empha- 
size or even ignore the concept of local 
autonomy. This shift from local to na- 
tional focus, however, has not made it 
much easier to impose or crystallize a 
central ideology or behavior pattern, 


_ because in place of the autonomous local 


we now have great autonomous national 


_and international unions. 


By Gus Tyler 


The pluralism of American culture 
as a whole has penetrated the unions, 
a pluralism expressed in our myriad 
diversity of municipal and state govern- 
ment and in our multiplicity of churches, 
fraternal societies, ethnic groupings, and 
clubs of national and local origin. Vo 
expect labor to be a monolithic sub- 
culture in a pluralistic society is to as- 
sume that the trade unions are not a 
mass movement but a sect. To devise 
and impose a philosophy on labor which 
would convert it into a monolith in our 
diverse culture would be to reduce a 
mass movement to a sect, a goal that is 
no more possible than it is desirable. 

Out of this pluralism in content and 
form the American trade unions have 
devised a philosophy; namely, pragma- 
tism. The test of truth for the American 
trade unionist is what works. Attempts 
to reform the philosophy of American 
labor will amount to nothing unless 
they harness the existing, emerging, and 
potential dynamics within the organiza- 
tion. 

Two Traditions 

The present trade. union movement 
stems from two great labor traditions 
that, for want of better terms, we will 
call a) pure-and-simplism, and b) social 
unionism. 

Pure-and-simplism begins with the 
faith that the power of the worker lies 
in collective action at the economic 


This article is a sharp abridgement of 
an “occasional paper” just issued by the 
Fund for the Republic in its study of the 
basic issues underlying a free society. 
Mr. Tyler is director of the Training 
Institute of the International Ladies 
Garment WV orkers Union. Because this 
condensation eliminates much of Mr. 
Tyler's valuable content, readers may 
wish to order the original 16-page pam- 
phlet from the Fund for the Republic, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
Single copies are free. 
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level. Its decalogue is the contract. Its 
prayer book is the strike or the threat 
of strike. Its priest is the business agent. 

This positive faith in the picket line 
and the contract, especially in the period 
from 1884 to 1932, reflected a lack of 
faith in social legislation on behalf of 
the worker. For Gompers, social legis- 
lation was proper for categories of work- 
ers who were either unorganizable or 
lacked the power to strike, such as 
women, children, government employees. 
But, so far as the others were con- 
cerned, Gompers felt that governmental 
interferences could only too easily rob 
the union of its role as the champion 
of the laborer. 

Pure-and-simplism tended to be craft- 
minded, with its focus on the job rather 
than the class. With its concentration 
on the individual worker rather than on 
the reconstruction of the social order, 
pure-and-simplism tended to be short- 
term-minded, planning from contract to 
contract, functioning from grievance to 
grievance. Pure-and-simplism was a 
typical product of the American cul- 
ture. 

Its chief competitor — social union- 
ism — had its firmest roots in the 
European community. “The great push 
for social unionism in this country came 
from the great European immigrations 
with their Marxist baggage. 

Social unionism is ideologic. It be- 
gins with an idea, usually an idée fixe, 
about the way in which the world should 
be ordered, accompanied by a fairly clear 
notion of how this refashioning is to be 
done. The labor movement is viewed 
as an instrument — more often, the 
instrument — for the fore-ordained pur- 
pose. Social unionism tends naturally to 
think in terms of political power. It 
demands a national political party that 
is idea-motivated, program-based,  in- 
ternally consistent, disciplined. And 
since such a format is hardly typical of 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Mr. Tyler’s Labor Philosophy 


To many people, “philosophy” is a 
sort of egghead word, conjuring up vi- 
sions of Plato, Socrates and Immanuel 
Kant. It appears to be abstract, theo- 
retical, unrelated to life as it really is. 
But in reality, a philosophy is a neces- 
sity and a possession of many who do 
not recognize they own one. One’s 
philosophy of life may be a crass hedon- 
ism, or an idealism beyond realization. 

Labor leaders, whether or not they 
have explicity formulated it, act upon a 
philosophy of labor in one form or an- 
other. The form they accept — business 
unionism, ‘‘social unionism,” or what- 
ever — may be dictated by their over- 
all philosophy of what this life is all 
about and the purposes of existence as 
they view them. But few are the efforts, 
even among close academic students of 
labor, to formulate in conscious fashion 
a philosophy of labor as a base upon 
which to build structure and program. 

This, it seems to us, Gus Tyler has 
done in a most exciting and forthright 
manner. It is a practical philosophy, 
geared to the labor movement as it is 
and set forth against a backdrop of to- 
day’s social milieu. Like the movement 
itself as he analyzes it, this is a prag- 
matic philosophy. But, more appealing 
to churchmen of all creeds, it is also an 
idealistic philosophy with a sense of the 
labor movement’s capacity for the wel- 
fare of individuals and the nation, not 
as a means of power or as a force for 
selfish ends but as a wholesome contribu- 
tion to the economy and the nation. 

Religion and Labor devotes an un- 
usual amount of space in this issue to 
Mr. Tyler’s views, considering this one 
of the most significant articles we have 
ever published. We urge readers to se- 
cure the whole pamphlet from the Fund 
for the Republic, which specifically 
states that although copyrighted, there 
are no restrictions on its use. 
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Indoctrinating The Clergy 


Spiritual Mobilization, the West 
Coast organization for “libertarians,” 
has for several months now had a new 
director and editor for its journal, Faith 
and Freedom. He is none other than 
the Rev. Edward W. Greenfield, for- 
merly of Princeton, Indiana, who ac- 
tively led a back-to-work movement in 
a Machinists strike there, and whose 
sermons and writings have been exten- 
sively distributed by backers of “right- 
to-work”’ laws. Under his direction, the 
magazine is directing its focus more 
than ever upon unions, and with an 
admitted bias. Reaching many clergy- 
men, Faith and Freedom (and who can 
be against God and country?) is “sent 
without charge to those who ask for it,” 
although “a $5 contribution covers a 
little more than cost.” 


Mr. Greenfield’s viewpoint on unions 
is expressed in the current issue quite 
succinctly in an effort to reply to the 
letter of a Methodist minister referring 
to “the blindness of your bias.” ‘“Free- 
dom of enterprise,” says Mr. Greenfield, 
“and the business institutions which 
represent free enterprise, are good in 
themselves in spite of the deplorable 
practices of some businessmen.” But can 
the same be said of labor unions? Are 
they also “good in themselves in spite 
of deplorable practices”? Indeed they 


Clifford Dudgeon 


Clifford Dudgeon, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Grand Lodge, Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, and member 
of the Religion and Labor Council 
executive board representing George 
M. Harrison, succumbed to a heart 
attack on February 12 in Cincinnati. 
According to the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
he was found lying near his car in the 
municipal garage that morning, appar- 
ently having suffered the attack after 
driving to work from his home in 
South Fort Mitchell, Kentucky. 


Mr. Dudgeon has for the past four 
years or so been one of the most 
faithful and hard-working members of 
the RLF Board, serving as chairman 
of the nominating committee and as 
a member of the personnel and Social 
Justice Award committees. His deep 
interest in the work and his solid 
participation will be greatly missed. 

“Cliff,” as we all knew him, had 
worked for the Grand Lodge for more 
than thirty years, although he was only 
fifty-one at the time of his death. Be- 
ginning as a stenographer in the Grand 
Secretary-Treasurer’s office, he held 
various positions until 1941, when he 
became secretary to the Executive 
Secretary of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association in Washington. Re- 
turning in 1952 to Cincinnati, he was 
for five years, before becoming legis- 
lative representative, the union’s edu- 
cational director. Survivors include his 
wife and a sister, as well as his mother 
and stepfather. 


are not. In fact, ‘“The reverse seems 
true of present-day organized labor,” 
says the new director of Spiritual 
Mobilization, ‘‘despite the commendable 
personal habits and Christian character 
of some of its leaders.” If this means 
what it says, then the view is that unions 
are not “good in themselves” but are 
“evil in themselves.” 

In effectuating this view as editorial 
policy, Faith and Freedom is issuing a 
pamphlet entitled ‘““The Intimidated So- 
ciety, the Story of Union Violence, 
Privilege, and Power.” The “power” 
discussion, by Mr. Greenfield under the 
title ““The New Monopoly,” is a part 
of the current issue. In italics, one por- 
tion proclaims, “It is not a fascist dic- 
tatorship of the ‘right’ that threatens 
America, but a socialist-labor dictator- 
ship of the ‘left’.” 

In addition, the magazine has held 
a contest for the best sermons on “Moral 
Standards and Labor Today,” with a 
$100 first prize and six additional $50 
awards. Among prize winners is one by 
the Rev. John Richard Pack, listed as 
“Evangelist” of the Church of Christ, 
Madisonville, Kentucky, in which he 
says of “union bosses,” ‘Their major 
objectives are domination over the lives 
of all the people, and finally control of 
the central government. When they ob- 
tain complete control, they will rule our 
country as the Communist countries are 
ruled — by force and fear. Such is 
their ultimate aim. “They seek just 
that!” 

It is appalling that such distortions, 
malignment, and outright lies — one 
can call such nonsense no less — should 
be sponsored and broadcast by a group 
such as this for the reactionary indoc- 
trination of the Protestant clergy. Its 
operations, and those of the comparable 
“Christian Freedoms Foundation,” pub- 
lishers of Christian Economics, demand 
a vigorous campaign of education among 
church leaders as to the true realities — 
presenting the positive side of labor’s 
achievements, exploding the myth of 
“labor monopoly,” and telling the story 
of Jabor’s ethical practices. (Mr. Green- 
field calls expelling the Teamsters “‘exer- 
cising the virtue of disassociation, not 
unlike Pilate’s washing his hands.”’) 

Religion and Labor can be a means 
of presenting the relation of faith and 
labor in a truer perspective. Who wants 
to make it possible for us also to send 
unlimited subscriptions “without charge 
to those who ask for it’’? 


AN INTERPRETERS’ GUILD of 
language specialists has been chartered 
by the AFL-CIO as an affiliate of 
the Office Employees. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
the Democratic or Republican parties, 
the social unionist demands a third 
party: socialist, farmer-labor, progres- 
sive, communist, labor, etc. 

The social unionist evokes — or tries 
to evoke — the spirit of the entire 
working class. The solidarity he seeks 
is class solidarity. The status on which 
he concentrates is not that of the in- 
dividual worker but that of the class as 
a whole. Naturally, then, he tends to 
favor industrial unionism, as opposed to 
class unionism. 

Finally, the social unionist tends to 
long-term-mindedness, living the mo- 
ment in the light of eternity, shaping 
in the fires of the daily struggle the 
weapon for the ultimate and inevitable 
“social revolution.” 


Two Traditions Merge 


The current operational philosophy 
of the American labor movement is, 
in its main contours, a merger of the 
two great traditions. This is apparent 
in four major areas: 1) merger of job 
unionism and class-conscious unionism; 
2) merger of apolitical and _ political 
unionism; 3) merger of non-ideologic 
and ideologic unionism; +) merger of 
craft and industrial unionism. 

(1) In a society where each trade 
and industry is inter-dependent, it is 
not possible to talk endlessly about 
“more’ for the dues-paying member 
without exploring the means for “more” 
in the total economy. Conversely, the 
class-conscious unionist cannot command 
the loyalty of the individual worker 
unless he provides personal servicing at 
the job level. Even the most socially 
and politically minded unions must, in 
the first instance, establish their right 
to collect dues by their ability to do 
something real for the man at the ma- 
chine. 


(2) American labor has moved 
toward a middle position between politi- 
cal and apolitical unionism. Apolitical 
unionism has discovered two weaknesses : 
first, that without political power labor 
is in constant jeopardy because of state 
and federal legislation that can restrict, 
garrote, or even kill the union; second, 
that labor’s bargaining position is sub- 
stantially weakened at the collective 
bargaining level in the absence of social 
legislation at the governmental level. 
Conversely, the old-type social unionist 
in America has almost totally given up 
the concept of a third party. The almost 
unanimous policy of American labor 
today is to practice non-partisan endorse- 
ment: the Gompers methodology graft- 
ed on the program of the social re- 
formers. 


(3) American labor has been increas- 
ingly evolving an ideology, an articu- 
lated philosophy, in a remarkable deca- 
logue known as the Ethical Codes. 
Unlike their European colleagues, the 
American trade unionists did not use 
some abstraction about the proper nature 
of society as the starting point for their 
ideology but — true to their opera- 
tional tradition — chose daily conduct 
and behavior as a point of departure. 
But, taken in their entirety, the Ethical 
Codes do constitute an ideology in the 
same way that the Ten Commandments 
reflect a level of civilization and the 
Sermon on the Mount an _ attitude 
toward man. If a philosophy is con- 
sidered ultimately a key to conduct, the 
AFL-CIO in its Codes has spelled out 
a philosophy in greater detail than any 
labor movement in the world. Sheer 
business unionism is not enough, for the 
cash nexus has hardly ever been the 
basis for inspired, ethical conduct in any 
walk of life, anywhere in the world, 
at any time. 

(4) The old debate on craft versus 
industrial unionism continues in the 
American labor movement — but in an 
entirely new form. ‘The traditional 
argument revolved around which type 
was better. Today everyone admits that 
each has its place, and the argument 
revolves around where and when each 
of them is to be used and how to work 
out forms that correlate both craft and 
industrial needs. The merger of AFL 
and CIO is formal recognition that the 
problem of craft versus industrial union- 
ism is a matter of measured adjustment 
rather than principle. 

A new philosophy has been emerging 
in the ranks of labor: a combination of 
two old traditions that seems to have 
preserved the best features of both. Yet 
to halt at this point would be to tell 
only one-half the story, because the 
progress that labor has made in the last 
quarter century, both physically and 
mentally, has in itself given rise to a 
whole series of new problems. 


Labor's New Problems 


American labor has the problem of 
its own size and stability. 


Industrial stability is supposed to be 
a summum bonum for worker, boss, and 
country. Yet this “idyllic” condition is 
hardly an unadulterated good when it 
is viewed in terms of a labor philosophy. 
Idealism flourishes most readily in “un- 
stable” industrial situations, the kind of 
conflict that calls forth inspired leaders, 
who in turn ignite great masses of rank 
and filers to stand up and fight. In- 
stead of the picket line, you have the 
conference table; instead of the action 


of the mass, you have the talk of the 
top bargainer; instead of the rank-and- 
file involvement in social dispute, you 
have the professional presentation be- 
fore the arbitrator. All of this is much 
more “civilized” than in the early days 
of struggle, but it all leads to a loss 
of idealism at both top and bottom. 

Paralleling the growth in stability is 
the growth of trade union funds. In 
itself, this is highly desirable. Never- 
theless, financial stability for the trade 
union produces a whole series of new 
problems. 

First, it contributes to a growing gap 
between the trade union official (elected, 
appointed, or staff) and the rank-and- 
file member. It induces men of talent 
to reach out for the union job and to 
try to hold on for life. Steady pay, 
plus the prestige of the position, can 
change the spiritual status of the officer. 

Second, the union member, having 
paid his dues, now wants the paid official 
to worry about the running of the union. 
He demands that the paid officer be the 
union. If this trend were to become 
the standard, it would bring bureau- 
cratic sclerosis and financial gout. 

Finally, the great funds of some 
unions are manipulated as the private 
treasuries of some leaders. Money still 
has the power to conservatize and to 
corrupt. This is certainly not a descrip- 
tion of all or most American unions. 
Many of them are impoverished and in 
debt; others treat their treasuries with 
the respect of a holy sepulchre. Yet the 
dangers of bureaucratization, member- 
ship inaction, conservatism, and even 
corruption threaten any institution 
handling great sums of money. 

In themselves the (Ethical Practices) 
Codes represent a great landmark for 
labor. But like any set of laws and 
regulations the Codes automatically 
create problems of how to cut out the 
infection without killing the patient, 
and ultimately, how to perpetuate a 
moral labor movement in an immoral 
community. All too often, the last point 
is by-passed in a discussion of labor 
morality, since a serious discussion would 
admit practices that no one cares to 
recognize. 

A new philosophy for labor can easily 
spell out the highest order of ethical 
conduct, but in the long run it will 
become just a scrap of paper unless it 
is accompanied by a new order in the 
real — not the alleged — practices of 
the American community, especially at 
the business and governmental level. 

A New Philosophy 

‘Toward this new philosophy for labor 

I would propose six major patterns: 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Canadian Corner 


Supreme Court Validates Checkoff 


After a four-year court battle, the 
Supreme Court of Canada in a four to 
three decision has reversed Quebec’s 
Superior and Appellate courts to rule 
that compulsory check-off of union dues 
under the Quebec Province Labor Re- 
lations Act is valid. Agreement with 
the lower courts, which declared the 
compulsory check-off null and_ void, 
would have affected union security 
clauses in other provinces also. In the 
case at issue, a department store had 
refused to turn over to the union dues 
collected from employees who dissented 
from the check-off terms in the contract. 
In its ruling, the Supreme Court de- 
cided that the mandatory checkoff has 
as its purpose “to throw upon all em- 
ployes, whether members of the union 
or not, equal responsibility for the 
financial upkeep of the union on the 
theory that the gains achieved by the 
union on behalf of all employes must, 
at least to the extent of financial sup- 
port, be paid for by all.” 


Catholic Diocese Aids Strikers 

Bishop Alexander Carter of the Sault 
Ste. Marie diocese, after a strike at the 
International Nickel Company mines in 
Sudbury, Ontario, had been in progress 
for two months, called upon the 88,000 
Catholics of the diocese to aid the needy 
among the 14,000 strikers. ‘‘No one,” 
he said, “‘should consider himself exempt 
from this clear and explicit law of 
Christ to give help to the needy.” 

Bishop Carter appointed three priests 
to organize a food and clothing drive, 
and urged landlords, grocers and fuel 
dealers to “show Christian charity” and 
extend credit “even if they must wait 
for their money.’ However, he stressed 
that he was not “taking sides,” and en- 
treated leaders of both sides “to do 
everything humanly possible to bring 
this strike to a quick end.” 

Canadian Labor Not U.S.-Dominated 

“Labor organizations serve as one of 
the central institutional forces tying the 
two economies (of Canada and the 
United States) together and influencing 
Canadian economic activity.” So says 
the Gordon Commission report issued 
last year in its section on “International 
Trade Unions and the Canadian Econ- 
omy.” ‘The Gordon Commission, more 
formally known as the Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Economic Prospects, 
was set up to explore the economic re- 
lationships between Canada and_ the 
United States, including the degree of 
U.S. influence and control in Canadian 


corporations, unions and other institu- 
tions. 

Since 1911, they found, more than 
half the union membership in Canada 
has been in U.S.-based “internationals,” 
and in 1955 the figure was 70 per cent. 
Most of the national unions are found 
in Quebec, and have been traditionally 
affliated with the Canadian Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. The Com- 
mission found that although technically 
officers in the U.S. headquarters usually 
have power to make decisions concerning 
such matters as contracts, strikes, trus- 
teeships, and so on, in practice Canadian 
locals have considerable autonomy. 
Leading Canadian unionists are gen- 
erally Canadian residents in Canada, 
and most internationals have Canadian 
representation on their executive boards. 
In most cases, Canadian dues are de- 
posited in Canadian banks and used for 
Canadian union expenses. In short, the 
Commission did not find, in spite of 
some exceptions, that the Canadian 
branches of international unions are to 
any harmful degree dominated by U.S. 
leadership and policy making. 

a ea 
Imported Anti-Unionism 

Impetus for anti-unionism in Canada, 
however, according to. the Canadian 
Labour Congress Executive Council 
after considerable research last year, is 
coming heavily from ‘‘employers from 
the United States who dictate the ac- 
tivities of their subsidiary companies in 
Canada.” Employer organizations, as 
in Ontario, have appeared before legis- 
lative committees seeking “right-to- 


work” laws. Says the CLC, ‘“They are 
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Canadian Churches 


Plan to Aid Jobless 
Montreal, Que. — With unemploy- 
ment in Canada at its highest since 
the depression, Cardinal Paul-Emile 
Leger has ordered special monthly | 


collections in Montreal Catholic | 
churches to provide funds for con- | 
struction projects intended to put 
the jobless back to work. 

In a pastoral letter he described 
unemployment as a "terrible afflic- 
tion.” 


attempting to bring into Canada anti- 
labour legislation which has _ been 
adopted by certain of the Southern 
United States.’ Other facets of the 
attack have been directed to trying to 
show “that workers are somehow re- 
sponsible for today’s depressed economic 
conditions” and that U.S. investigation 
disclosures somehow implicate Canadian 
unions ‘“‘without the slightest vestige of 
evidence that anything of this nature 
exists in the Canadian labour move- 
ment.” 


EIGHTEEN MEMBERS of the 
House in the 88th Congress are 
members of labor unions. Largest 
number, three each, are from the 


Newspaper Guild and the Trainmen. 
ee OK 


THE UNITED: HATTERS 20 
and Millinery Workers International 
Union has bought the controlling 
stock of the Merrimac Hat Corpora- 
tion, Amesbury, Massachusetts, in a 
“rescue operation” to save the com- 
pany and 325 union jobs. Alex Rose, 
Union president, becomes a member 
of the board, but management and 
personnel continue the same. 


SHARING IN THE PROGRAM at the Ohio Pastors Convention Religion and Labor 
dinner were, left to right, Elmer Cope, Ohio AFL-CIO secretary treasurer; Victor 
Reuther, speaker of the evening; Rev. Richard West, toastmaster; Rev. Alex Dandar, 
RLF field director; and Dr. Clair M. Cook, executive director. About a hundred 


persons were present. 


The dinner was held January 26. 


— 
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THE MINISTER’S ROLE IN INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT 


Ten of the country’s leading ministers 
were invited to advise the American 
Motors Corporation on “ethical aspects”’ 
of collective bargaining. Explaining 
this unprecedented course of action, 
Edward L. Cushman, vice-president in 
charge of industrial relations, said: 
“Collective bargaining decisions must 
recognize economic realities, but even 
more fundamentally should recognize 
human values.” 


When we ministers fail to lead our 
churches in becoming the consciences of 
our communities on these matters, we 
are neglecting our duty. . 

Far too often a church is perplexed, 
impotent, and silent in the face of in- 
dustrial disputes in its own community. 
In seeking to maintain “neutrality,” it 
may actually work to the favor of one 
party at the expense of the other. 


When it does come to a conclusion 
about the Christian implications of issues 
in dispute, the church does too little 
and too late. Not until a strike para- 
lyzes the community and brings hard- 
ship to church families, does the minister 
or his lay people get stirred up. And 
these church people make hasty judg- 
ments and take foolish actions that up- 
set the applecart of delicate negotia- 
tions. 

Of course, it is easy for the minister 
to overestimate his influence in the com- 
munity. His opinion and counsel are 
sought on many matters. He is invited 
to give invocations and _benedictions, 
and this attention is flattering even 
though these are usually ornaments for 
essentially worldly social and _ political 
occasions. He ought not to be fooled 
by those who want his blessings for 
their own purposes. 

Nevertheless, we ought not to under- 
estimate his power and position as a 
moral and religious leader. He does 
embody the hopes and aspirations and 
ideals of most citizens in the commu- 
nity. He is recognized as a man of 
God, a man of peace and goodwill. If 
he knows people and understands issues, 
he may articulate man’s deepest feelings 
and hidden hopes. Even more important, 
he may succeed in communicating to the 
community the judgment of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. 

How does he go about doing this 
in an area that is full of tensions and 
problems on which the minister cannot 
hope to be an expert? 

First of all, he should remember that 
he serves all the people. He is not 
management’s man, or labor’s, or even 
the public’s, if we assume that the pub- 
lic is always the third party in any 
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dispute. The minister is God’s man, 
serving all in God’s name. 

The minister should show an inter- 
est and concern before and during in- 
dustrial strife. Much groundwork can 
be done long before conflict arises — 
and conflict does not come overnight. 
By means of sermons, speeches by in- 
vited guests, and forum discussions, he 
should show that industrial relations 
are like marriage, with continuous ten- 
sion and accommodation. 


One meeting a year with a repre- 
sentative of management and labor is 
highly desirable. Leaders at the top 
echelons of both are lonely. They have 
few counselors with whom to speak con- 
fidentially. If the minister, long before 
there is an open break, has fellowship 
with such leaders, his being with them 
will not be misunderstood when trouble 
comes. Besides, he will have open chan- 
nels of communication. 


During a crisis in a labor-manage- 
ment dispute, the minister should point 
out the larger, longer issues beyond the 
immediate cause of the trouble. The 
cost of a long strike to a community 
will be paralyzing to families, businesses, 
and institutions. 

But the cost of a long strike is more 
than economic; the cost in rancor and 
bitterness is much more serious. A di- 
vided community may last for years. 
The minister may not be able to pre- 
vent a strike, but he can do much to 
prevent these disastrous consequences of 
a strike situation. 

The minister should always remem- 
ber his role as a reconciler — and that 
is different from being a compromiser. 
He must be accepted by both parties; 
yet he must be willing to say to each, 
in the words of the prophet, “Thou art 
the man.” He reconciles man with God 
as well as with each other; for God 
is present at every bargaining table. And 
the result is never right until it has 
God’s approval. 

As a reconciler, the minister is no 
longer a passive spectator but an ac- 
tive, healing participant in industrial 
conflict situations. He knows that he 
cannot guarantee the successful outcome 
of the negotiations. His influence and 
the influence of his church may be the 
oil in the machinery of negotiation ; they 
are not the machinery. This is the job 
of the state or federal mediator. But 


Rev. James L. Rhinesmith is pastor 
of the (Methodist) Church of The 
Messiah in Detroit. His article first 
appeared in the New Christian Advocate 
for August, 1958. 


the church can help create a climate of 
goodwill and understanding, can be a 
sort of referee or interested third party, 
can express the community’s concern, 
and, in a particular situation, can be the 
community’s conscience. 


Furthermore, the minister can help — 
must help — those in need. All souls 
and bodies need the ministry of the 
church. That ministry of healing and 
reconciliation transcend what men may 
choose to call the right or wrong side. 
The minister must be on God’s side — 
and that is always the side of those in 
need. 


When leaders of management and 
labor, along with religious leaders, came 
together in an industrial relations con- 
ference at Detroit, Mich., sometime ago, 
these bits of advice for the ministers 
emerged: Beware of rumors. Beware of 
distorted newspaper headlines and 
stories. Go to the top sources. Ask 
questions, and question pat answers. 


Facts always appear in some assumed 
context of meaning. If, after noting all 
the facts, you can’t make up your mind, 
go to some independent expert of social 
and economic relations. Use all the tact 
you possess. Draw on your contacts 
prior to the time of conflict. If you 
have been helpful to leaders of both 
parties in the months or years before 
the dispute broke out, they will seek 
your assistance. 


Watch your timing. You can act too 
soon or too late. You must. judge from 
the spirit and progress of the negotia- 
tions when is the best time for you as 
an individual minister, or for the minis- 
terial association or council of churches, 
to come in. Much of the best work can 
be done quietly behind the scenes. Both 
labor and management, and with good 
reason, are suspicious of the do-gooder 
who doesn’t know the facts or lacks 
a sense of timing. 

Don’t expect a perfect solution. In 
labor-management quarrels each has its 
own list of demands. Each must give 
as well as take, or there can be no settle- 
ment. 


Expect criticism; for you will surely 
get it. The middle class people in your 
church, probably not directly involved 
in either side of the dispute, may be 
most critical ‘They may even accuse 
their minister of meddling. Probably it 
is too much to expect that you can com- 
municate to them what is involved in 
your role as reconciler. But, if you do 
nothing, you may also expect criticism 
— even the judgment of God. 
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"WAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE 
By Clair M. Cook 
One of the most exciting experiences I have had, and one which I cannot 
resist sharing with our members and readers, was an eleven-day Texas and 
Louisiana visit made February 3-14. Nowhere have I found a riper climate for 
the religion and labor idea, nowhere a more cordial response from both church 


and labor leadership. If this is at all 
typical of the reception open to us in 
Dixie, I am in favor of intensified effort 
to build more and more Religion and 
Labor Councils throughout the South. 

Space forbids describing more than 
highlights, but certainly one of them was 
my initial Texas meeting, the February 
+ luncheon of the Houston Religion 
and Labor Council. One of the oldest 
religion and labor groups, Houston has 
carried on continuously for more than 
ten years, presently with Rev. Fr. C. P. 
Flynn as co-chairman for religion and 
Marion A. Graham of the IBEW, local 
building and construction trades secre- 
tary, as labor co-chairman. At the 
luncheon Dr. James A. Crain was pre- 
sented with a gift of a billfold with 
some “long green” in it. Former co- 
chairman of the national RLF, Dr. 
Crain retired from social action leader- 
ship in the Disciples denomination a few 
years ago to return to Houston, where 
he has served a church and been active 
in many good causes. He and Mrs. 
Crain are now retiring for the second 
time, to live in their newly-built home 
in Williamsport, Indiana, hometown 
also of their physician son. Noteworthy 
to me was the spirit of complete accord 
in the diverse Houston group, a com- 
radely fellowship which showed the 
effects of continual meetings in develop- 
ing deep personal relationships. 


San Antonio held a couple of re- 
ligion and labor meetings last year, but 
had not developed a continuing organi- 
zation. “[wenty-eight persons attended 
the luncheon sponsored by the labor 
group in arrangements made by state 
AFL-CIO education director Hank 
Brown at the Hilton Hotel, with the 
largest representation nine members of 
the ILGWU. A visit to the Alamo, a 
tour of the city with a special look at 
the housing of Mexican Americans, 
dinner with the Browns, and a chance 
to present our work to an IBEW local 
meeting added to the San Antonio day. 

Austin’s luncheon, although arranged 
by the local labor people, brought in 
state AFL-CIO president Jerry Holle- 
man, state Council of Churches secre- 
tary Harold Kilpatrick, and others at 
the state level as well as local clergy 
and labor. Mr. Kilpatrick, a layman, 
will call the next meeting of the group 
in April. With him, I visited the Pres- 
byterian seminary, where many clergy- 
men of the area had gathered for a 
week of special lectures. Later, as guest 


of the Episcopal seminary, I spoke to a 
couple of classes and met with students 
informally at lunch, but another lunch- 
eon and class at Huston-Tillotson, a 
Negro college, was cancelled because of 
illness of Dr. Kerr, whom I met re- 
cently in Washington at the social 
ethics professors’ annual meeting. 

Original purpose of the Texas trip 
was a week-end conference at the Epis- 
copal Conference Center, where about 
fifteen ministers and labor leaders from 
the state shared a vital series of discus- 
sions on faith and labor from both view- 
points after the manner of the German 
evangelical academies. Such exploration 
in depth achieves much more than a 
single conference, and the small group 
made for a close relationship which was 
admirable. Perhaps it will be possible 
later to print some excerpts from the 
discussions as recorded on the portable 
tape dictating machine which I carried 
with me. 

Another highlight of the Austin visit 
was acquaintance with the Christian 
Faith and Life Community, a lay center 
for students at the University of Texas, 
which deserves an entire article. [ 
counted it a rare experience to begin 
that day, Ash Wednesday, with a 6:50 
a.m. Episcopal communion service at the 
seminary, then in late afternoon experi- 
ence the very different community wor- 
ship here in the chapel which members 
have built themselves of stone, with 
worshipers facing each other as in choir 
stalls for the strengthening of the spirit 
of community. At dinner, I spoke to 
the students in their common dining 
hall. 

Dallas found me joining with Charles 
Webber in addressing a first meeting 
of a new religion and labor group which 
planned for its own continuation. In 
Fort Worth, plane delay caused missing 
a scheduled class session and luncheon 
at Brite College of the Bible, but with 
Dr. Harold Lunger I visited not only 
the Disciples school but also the cam- 
pus of the world’s largest seminary, 
Southwestern Baptist, and talked with 
Dr. Matson, who teaches social ethics. 
In the evening there was a two-hour 
lecture-discussion period with an adult 
group in a city-wide school being con- 
ducted by the Council of Churches. 

Through the earnest and enthusiastic 
efforts primarily of W. B. Parish, 
building and construction trades secre- 
tary, the Shreveport initial religion and 
labor luncheon of nearly thirty people 


“Sorry, but we united union 
men don't believe in dividing 
people!” 


was an outstanding success. Sparked by 
the mail response of an IBEW local 
which sent in complimentary member- 
ships for twenty Shreveport clergymen, 
the local labor movement is planning to 
extend this acquaintance and furnish 
Religion and Labor to all 133 clergy- 
men of the city. Three temporary 
officers were designated, and plans are 
under way for an effective Shreveport 
Religion and Labor Council. 

As a vice-president of the state 
Building and Construction Trades 
Council, Mr. Parish arranged to take 
me to Baton Rouge, where I spoke to 
the group’s state convention, which 
passed a resolution supporting our work. 
The state group was very responsive, and 
leaders from three Louisiana cities came 
to inquire about how to start a local 
council in their area. Other cooperative 
ventures may be forthcoming. 

Not only these responses, but of late 
the growing number of voluntary ap- 
proaches to us for information, with a 
concern for action, gives reason to hope 
that we may be on the edge of a period 
of great promise for expansion and real 
achievement. And so, although as edi- 
tor I have tried to keep this sort of 
“house organ” material in its place, I 
can not help but give you this optimis- 
tic and enthusiastic report. The Re- 
ligion and Labor Council of America 
has work to do, and there are an in- 
creasing number of people standing 
ready to help us do it. 


THE NEW YORKER spbpotted a 
headline in the Winston-Salem 
(N.C.) Journal which transposed a 
couple of letters: ‘Meany Bids 
Unions Adopt Ethical Coeds.” ‘Their 
comment: ‘‘Look, Meany, there’s 
enough trouble already.” 
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Indianapolis Gets William Green Charter 


The awarding of a charter to a new 
Religion and Labor Council is always a 


_ highlight in the life of the Religion and 
_ Labor Council of America. On January 


22 at Indianapolis, Mr. Charles Web- 


ber of our Executive Board enjoyed the 


_ pleasure of making the presentation to 


the Indianapolis Council. 

_ The Indianapolis Council is one of 
our most vigorous groups. Profound and 
earnest discussion on matters such as 
welfare, legislation, education for leisure 
time, shortened work days and work 
weeks, concern for the retired worker, 
and public information regarding labor 
activities constantly takes place in the 
regular monthly meetings. A steady 
growth in the number of Indianapolis 
members who also belong to the Religion 
and Labor Council of America has made 
this Council a leader in the number of 
members with national affiliation. 

Here are the words Mr. Webber 
spoke at the chartering of this new 
Council: 

“Tt is a real pleasure for me to meet 
with the Religion and Labor group. It 
is a great honor to be awarded the 
WILLIAM GREEN MEMORIAL 
CHARTER. William Green was a 
miner at the age of sixteen by economic 
necessity, President of the Ohio district 
of the United Mine Workers of Ameri- 
ca, twice a State Senator and author of 
humanitarian labor legislation, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of his international 
union, Vice-President and then head of 
America’s organized workers. Through 
all these achievements William Green 
retained his interest in the church. 

_“He demonstrated that a man can be 
of deep faith and find expression of it 
in the quest of labor’s goals, gaining for 
him the description ‘the diplomat of the 
labor movement.’ ‘The Religion and 
Labor Foundation honored him with its 
annual Social Justice Award in 1953. 

“In memory, therefore, of William 
Green WE DO CHARTER AND 
INSTALL this religion and labor fel- 
lowship, that it may become a bridge of 
understanding over which we may walk 
together in brother love. May this 
association inspire us to live the best 
principles of the Judeo-Christian herit- 
age in church, synagogue and union 
hall as workers, worshippers and as 
brothers all, under God our Father 
whose work we are, body and spirit, 
one and inseparable.” 

Verna Cox is the faithful secretary of 
the Indianapolis group and chairman of 
the Women’s Activities Department of 
Marian County COPE, AFL-CIO. 
Her regular report to your field direc- 


tor had this message: ‘‘Brother Webber 
spoke of ‘How To Worship God’ — to 
do justly, love mercy, walk humbly 
with thy God. He spoke of Moses, a 
strike leader inspired by God, who led 
the Israelites on a ‘walkout’ from the 
land of Egypt, a protest against harsh 
working conditions and a ‘speed up’ of 
slave labor. He spoke of the Good 
Samaritan, the need to feed the hungry.” 
The report indicated that Mr. Webber 
made a truly inspiring presentation. 

Floods in Ohio prevented Alex Dan- 
dar’s attendance at this meeting. Good 
reports from Charles Webber and Verna 
Cox enabled him to receive the inspira- 
tion from it and to share it with you. 
Good work, Indianapolis. May your 
ministry increase and may there be 
many more groups like yours develop- 
ing. 

** ee 
Dayton, Ohio 

Four students from United Seminary 
in Dayton have followed up the experi- 
ence which they had at the IBEW con- 
vention seminary conference. They are 
now in a senior seminar on Church and 
Industry. Dr. Roy Miller has encour- 
aged them to use the establishing of a 
Religion and Labor Fellowship in Day- 
ton as a practical project. 

On February 24 Dr. Clair Cook ad- 
dressed the seminar. He traced the 
history of organized labor and religion 
from biblical times to the present and 
led the seminar in a vital discussion on 
the church’s present relationship to or- 
ganized labor. 

Mr. Robert Hoppe, one of the stu- 
dents in the seminar, had arranged a 
conference with Rev. Ray Hilty and 
Rev. James Deitz of the Dayton 


Church Federation to enlist their sup- 
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port of a local Religion and Labor 
Council. Plans were made to follow up 
with labor contacts made on a previous 
Dayton visit. Mr. Dandar accompanied 
Dr. Cook and participated in the semi- 
nar and luncheon conference. Seminary, 
church and labor are working together 
toward a Dayton fellowship. 
x ee * 


Newton Falls, Ohio 

Rev. Thomas Campbell, minister of 
the Newton Falls Congregational 
Church and participant in past seminary 
conferences, is an active RLF member. 
Fifty persons from his church met in 
an informal Saturday night “bull ses- 
sion” with Alex Dandar. The group 
included both management and union 
contract negotiators. After hearing what 
the RLF is and is doing, a many-sided 
discussion on the church’s relation to 
workers and trade unions developed. 
Rey. Campbell said that nearly every- 
one present reached a new depth of 
insight into this area of the church’s 
mission. 

Rey. Dandar’s preaching in the 
church on Sunday morning presented 
the concern and message of RLF in still 
another perspective. 

Members of the RLF are urged to 
use the staff in this way. 

£* eK 


Columbus, Ohio 
“Fringe Benefits” from management’s 
point of view was the subject of the 
February meeting of the Columbus Re- 
ligion and Labor Council. Mr. Stanley 
Johnson, personnel director of Cooper- 
Bessemer Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, pre- 
sented his attitude, while Columbus 
trade union leaders questioned him 
sharply on some points and brought out 
differences of opinion. The clergymen 
present were delighted to see that ‘‘the 
twain can meet” in a Religion and 
Labor fellowship and that the meeting 

can be mutually beneficial. 


ee t 


COUNCIL met at the Seneca Hotel 


February 26. “Fringe Benefits” were discussed by Mr. Stanley Johnson (far end of 
table, right), personnel director of the Cooper-Bessemer Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Members at a second table do not appear in the picture. 
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A NEW PHILOSOPHY FOR LABOR 


(Continued from Page 3) 

1. Social unionism on a pure-and-simple 
base. The protection and progress of 
the worker on the job must remain the 
broad, continuing base of effective trade 
unionism. But the trade union needs a 
greater goal than the contract, a broader 
religion than the dollar sign. Unions 
should be urged to develop a broad and 
sensitive social interest and conscience. 
A dedication to enduring ideals, a sense 
of duty to the community, an economic 
program, a concern for democracy — 
these broad involvements can do much 
to lift the level of trade union behavior. 
The business community cannot expect 
to create trade union leaders in their 
own image and then be annoyed when 
the unions fail to exhibit an ethic any 
nobler than that of the run-of-the-mill 
entrepreneur. 
2. Politics with a social purpose. The 
American economy of the second half ot 
the twentieth century is much too much 
of a legislated economy for the unions 
to believe that they can defend the eco- 
nomic status of their workers solely 
through contract. In its political work, 
the trade union must place primary em- 
phasis on social purpose rather than per- 
sonal power, on program rather than 
patronage. ‘This is not only morally 
desirable; it is also the most realistic 
way to proceed, because the only way a 
trade union leadership can “deliver” the 
votes of its membership is by convincing 
its membership that a program or a 
candidate is desirable. Concentration on 
the political education of the worker 
would not only keep labor politics on a 
high plane but also revolutionize Ameri- 
can politics, by teaching millions of 
voters that politics is a struggle of ideas 
and ideals and not just a contest among 
labels, faces, names, and prejudices. 
3. Professionalization with democratic 
controls. ‘The modern union needs “‘pro- 
fessional” leadership in the same way 
that modern government needs “‘profes- 
sional” guidance. The modern union 
is not only large; it is complex. The 
proper conduct of so vast an operation 
is not a job for the amateur, rising from 
the ranks without training and returning 
to the ranks after a brief term of office. 
To do the job well requires “career” 
people whether elected or appointed. 

Finding the proper relationship be- 
tween professional administration and 
democratic control is a necessary part 
of a new philosophy which seeks trade 
unions conducted along efficient, ethical, 
creative lines within the framework of 
a vigorous democracy. The structural 
devices for democratic direction and 
control must vary from trade to trade, 
union to union, but the form is less im- 


portant than the spirit: namely, profes- 
sional performance under democratic 
controls. The best method for obtain- 
ing leadership of this calibre is a system 
of selection, training, testing, maturing, 
and promotion that combines the best 
features of West Point, a theological 
seminary, and ward politics. 


4. Regular income with public account- 
ability. There is a public good derived 
from stable unions resting on stable in- 
come and financing; namely, more stable 
industrial relations. When a union has 
a security clause it is able to interpret its 
contracts with a degree of objectivity: 
processing a proper grievance, rejecting 
an improper one, halting a wild-cat, 
mediating a flare-up. But where the 
security clause is illegalized, the union 
is in constant fear that an irate member 
or membership will whimsically with- 
draw from dues payment. Hence, the 
union leader will be driven to magnify 
and multiply each grievance, to process 
all of them no matter how unfounded, 
to keep tempers high, to perpetuate a 
battle atmosphere as a means of holding 
the ranks united. 


From the point of view of both serv- 
icing the member and _ maintaining 
civilized industrial relations the union 
security clauses with their predictable 
flow of income through dues are highly 
desirable. However, because of the 
large sums of money involved, because 
they are to be held and used in trust 
for the membership, and because dues 
payments are obligatory, there must be 
public accountability of union finances. 


5. Autonomy with collective responsi- 
bility. Unions require autonomy — in 
structure, in policy. If autonomy were 
carried to its extreme, however, a union 
could do anything it pleased without 
any need to account to anyone outside 
the union. 


Although this situation actually pre- 
vailed in the old AFL for about two 
generations, the labor movement in re- 
cent years has felt the need to create a 
concept of modified autonomy: 
want to carry the family name, you 
must not disgrace the family. A mini- 
mum standard of conduct is established 
and the Ethical Codes are enforced with 
warnings, requests for reform, and ulti- 
mate expulsion. 


The expulsion of a union from a 
labor federation does not mean that the 
union goes out of existence. Labor can- 
not do the whole job. American society 
— with its vast governmental and non- 
governmental powers — must assume 
collective responsibility for handling 
illegal and anti-social elements within 
its midst. To do less is not only hypoc- 


If you ~ 


risy but indicates tacit approval of an- 
archy and violence. 

6. Free trade unionism within a frame- 
work of public law. In the United 
States, the labor movement has been 
wary of governmental intervention in 
union affairs. Clearly pure-and-simplers 
would be against state intervention. 
Likewise the social unionists, who in 
spite of their interest in state interven- 
tion in the total economy looked upon 
existing government as the “executive 
committee of the ruling class.” By dif- 
ferent avenues, both came to the con- 
clusion that the state should keep its 
hands off the unions. 


In the light of some of the major 
problems facing the labor movement 
today, however, this attitude is anti- 
quated. To begin with, the trade unions 
now enjoy official governmental recog- 
nition. Because of explicit law, and 
legal decisions that compose implicit law, 
a union, while voluntary, is only quasi- 
so, and, while private, is only quasi-so. 
As quasi-public institutions, deeply and 
immediately affecting the public inter- 
est, unions cannot hope to escape and 
should positively seek some degree of 
public regulation. They should demand 
a body of public law that would make 
union officers accountable not only to 
the membership but to the public for 
proper handling of finances and con- 
formity with a union’s democratic con- 
stitution. 


A body of public law (should) over- 
see this semi-public institution called 
the union; and it can best be drafted 
by those most intimately acquainted 
with the nature of the institution ; name- 
ly, the trade union. 


Is this philosophy new? Yes, it is 
new, in the sense that it discards the 
evil, the dying, and the dead; that it 
makes a selection of the good, the living 
and the growing; that it conceives what 
has been non-existent out of existing 
creative forces that are worth preserving 
and multiplying. It represents no abrupt 
break with the present; it foresees no 
future without past. Is this not the 
way of living things? 


The Old Tome 


“In the old days a man who | 
saved money was a miser; 
nowadays he’s a wonder!” * 


